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©HE DEGOI^AJFOI^ 

DECORATIVE DON'TS. 



AND Ftf^NISHEI^. 



By H. S. Fleming. 



DON'T furnish a north room in blue, or any cold color. 
"Yellow, or golden brown hangings will produce the effect 
of perpetual sunshine. 

Don't make a narrow door narrower by a heavy portiere. A 
small house is made stuffy by too many hangings. 

Don't put chandeliers in a low ceilinged room. Side brackets 
are fashionable, and are to be had in artistic shapes. 

When the family lounge needs a new cover, don't have it 
reupholstered. Buy a Bagdhad portiere to put over it, and invest 
a little money in three or four cushions, covered in India silk. 
With portieres at five or six dollars apiece, this method is eco- 
nomical as well as fashionable. 

Don't buy furniture wliich has so much decoration that it 
affords refuges for dust. Jig saw effects should be avoided. 

Don't have too much of one kind of decoration in the house. 
Grille- work and stained glass repeated in more than two rooms 
becomes monotonous. 

Don't buy a bright- colored carpet to put into rooms where 
the furniture is not to be correspondingly toned up. A "cheer- 
ful" assertive carpet will often make everything else in a room 
look faded, and itself become the leading object in the room ; 
whereas a carpet should always be a background, and conse- 
quently lower in tone than the objects to be placed upon it. 

Don't put plush or silk centerpieces on your dining table. 
Embroidered linen squares are more fashionable. 

Don't have the central decoration of the table tall enough 
to hide the guests from one another. A low silver dish filled 
with growing ferns will be more effective than the most elaborate 
6pergne. 

Don't copy the freaks of the cafe's in the folding of napkins 
or table linen. Good ironing and plain folding should char- 
acterize the linen of private tables. 

Don't garnish your salad with beet roses. Any form of 
decoration which suggests the display-window of a restaurant 
should be avoided. 

Don't have the floor, wall, and furniture in a room covered 
with material which has a decided pattern. Too many patterns 
confuse the eye, which should have some plain spaces to rest on. 

Don't put into your rooms unsteady little tables loaded with 
meaningless brie- a brae. They are always in the way, and they 
detract from the dignity of a room. 



WALTER CRANE AND HIS ART. 




By Edmund Russell. 



N ordinary evening party would seem a 
hopeless subject for artistic inspiration 
save of pink and white, blurs and 
pastel -like impressions; and he would 
be bold who dare encircle a modern 
Parthenon with scenes from contem- 
porary life. At Walter Crane's studio 
last summer I saw some sketches for 
the frieze of a music-room, which in- 
terested me greatly, as the subjects 
for the different panels were drawn 
directly from nature with scarcely 
more conventionalization than the bas-relief of the natural 
colored gesso and the decorative effect of the pale yellow-tinted 
background gave them. With this simple treatment although 
strictly modern in subject, they were almost classic in effect. 

A row of society maidens in the soft draperies now in vogue, 
joined hands gracefully in a dance in one panel, while a group 
of lithe, long limbed youths stood with verdant shyness at select- 
ing partners and gave the excuse for many straight lines and 
slim upright curves in the composition. Here was the line of 
wall flowers and chaperones rigid, as life, and there a modern 
Antinous, to whose classic proportions his evening dress was 
drawn in such lines as to reveal every beauty of figure clinging 
as if he had just been fished-out from the river, while he ele- 
gantly conversed with an equally classic length of female beauty 
in an empire gown. Everywhere were grouped the same men 
and women that, with so little individuality, make up society 
Jife, and yet each line and form was so adapted to the scheme of 



composition that what is most commonplace in life became most 
decorative and effective in art. 

As I entered the large studio in Wood Lane, Shepherd's Bush 
(a suburb of London), I found the artist putting the finishing 
touches to a pair of door panels ; long slim studies of ocean depths 
with wonderful suggestions of interlacing sea plants and wierd 
mermaids leaving a wake of jeweled bubbles in their downward 
flight. Walter Crane is not merely a painter of squares of can- 
vas ; he believes in applied art and that every article of the 
humblest manufacture should and can be made beautiful. 

He is constantly making experiments in treatment and 
material. Some pottery in a newly discovered glaze was just 
being carried away to be fired. The above panels were in lacquers 
over different colored bronzes and were remarkable for their 
gorgeous yet subdued effect. In spite of their great richness the 
tone was so low that they did not put out in contrast even the 
delicately tinted water color of "Amora" standing by. A pair 
of jeweled peacocks with golden foliage for background were 
two other panels, while a flight of red mullets swam through 
roseate wave depths in a. third series. 

Talking of a titled artist I had just been visiting and know- 
ing his socialistic beliefs, I asked him how he would like to be 
knighted by the queen. He smiled a far-off smile with an ex- 
pression in his eyes which seemed to peer into future ages and 
said gravely, "I do not consider it any reward or honor for 
an artist to be regelated to an inferior rank than his own." 
The conversation then turned to dress and the reason for the 
universal ugliness of men's clothes, and if there were any hope 
of change. He said that he believed that any change would have 
to first come through a social change ; that the false condi- 
tions of art are entirely due to the false conditions of life; that the 
ascendency of the commercial class, the unjustness of law in the 
distribution of land and property making the one end and aim 
of life to accumulate wealth, had made both the aristocrat and 
the artist do the homage to commercial life of wearing business 
clothes all the time ; while their wives were simply dressed to 
show how successful their husbands had been in trade. The pre- 
tense of seeming successful had swept away the reality of things, 
and art was only patronized as a showy luxury — the more framed 
in gilt the better. 

There is such hypocrisy in modern life that there are no 
true life pictures. A common man, sordid and ignorant, with a 
stone floor covered with skins, a rough table and a pot of beer 
may seem bluff and commonplace, just what he is, in fact; but 
now, if successful, the same man must live in plush-curtained 
rooms with gold framed pictures he does not understand, and 
there is no pressure in society to make him work to understand 
them. If he has money to buy them it is all right. Most houses 
are full of unmeaning, costly rubbish, and all the character- growth 
and picturesqueness of rugged truth is lost. The reason why it 
is so difficult for an artist to choose subjects from life outside the 
domain of ugly realism is that the life's accessories are so mean- 
ingless and its social forms without purpose. People of taste are 
driven to quiet dressing because the less obstrusive ugly things 
are, the better; and color splendor is called "vulgar" because 
that we have generally seen has been in such bad taste that it 
was vulgar. Art is turned from life to picture-making, and the 
artist finally looks upon it only as a piece of luck that he pos- 
sesses a sort of God-giving power to sign cheques with his 
brush. He agrees while it is unpleasant to be pelted with mud 
in the street and followed by a crowd of howling urchins. A 
man's home is iu his castle ; there he may make his own laws 
and behind his barred gates dress as he likes. That, then, is the 
only present opportunity for individual artistic taste. Not even 
the Prince of Wales could now influence a general change, only 
a change in social education could effect it ; but that the indi- 
vidual by art-study can in a thousand ways add to the pleasure 
and beauty of his life, while in general conforming to the dead 
pressure of commercial respectability. 

Walter Crane is one of the most interesting of English artists. 
One feels at his first word that his art is not a trade, but the 
expression of a life purpose ; and indeed as president of the Arts' 
and Crafts' Society he is friend of the workman and art student 
alike— the fullness of bis desire being to write art again to life. 
To call her down from her pedestal, lure her out of her beloved 
gold frame and woo her back to the daily life of men, a com- 
panion and not a curiosity. The original of the study of Mr. 
Edmund Russell by Walter Crane, which we reproduce in this 
number, was first exhibited during the season of '87 at the " New 
Gallery" in London. It is painted in water-colors, in very deli- 
cate tones and forms a most beautiful decorative study, especi- 
ally suitable for reproduction in tapestry. 
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